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BOOK BEVIEWS 

The Early History of Cuba, 1.^92-1586. By Irene A. Wright. 
(The Macmillan Company. New York. 1916. 371 pages 
with Glossary and Index.) 

This book, as the preface states, is the first history of Cuba 
written from the original sources. It is divided into four sec- 
tions corresponding with the same number of periods. The first, 
from 1492 to 1524, describes the conquest and early settlement 
of the Island by the Spaniards. Some account of the first voy- 
ages of Columbus is given, the work of Ovando at Espanola is 
described, Las Casas' blood-hound episode is revived, and finally 
we are given a picture of the early conquest and government of 
Cuba by Velasquez. The latter is shown in the unsual unfavor- 
able light. With Cuba and the West Indies established as a base 
of operations, and weakened by the migration of settlers to tierra 
firme, the writer returns to "An Era of Stagnation (1524-1550)." 
Pour chapters are devoted to the relation of events in Cuba, one 
treats of the early Florida expeditions from the viewpoint of 
Cuba and another (with XVI the most enlightening in the book) 
deals with the social, municipal, argrieultural and commercial 
development of the Island during this period. Notwithstanding 
the title of this section it is possible to see that the Spaniards 
were established on a firmer foundation than is suggested, per- 
haps, by the term "Pestilence of the Bepartimiento." 

The third division of the book traces the history of Cuba under 
the "French Influence/' which, we note, is the author's way of 
characterizing the piratic efforts of certain individual Frenchmen 
after 1537. Of French hostility there seem' to have been two 
periods, before and after 1568, the first being manifested by 
piracy and annoyance, such as isolated attacks on towns and 
fleets, and the second, based on more intense international rivalry, 
induced by the failure of the Canadian expeditions. The result 
of this period was the fortification of Havana, and the inaugura- 
tion of armadas for the protection of the fleets against French 
attacks. The occupation of Florida and the career of Menendez 
de Avila are given briefly from the Cuban viewpoint, with em- 
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phasis as usual on Spanish savagery. The fourth and final section 
of the book treats of the danger of the English (1567-1586). 
It gives briefly the European political setting: a background of 
Elizabeth's change of policy, the new commercial England, and it 
ends with the operation of Drake in the West Indies. The effect 
of these events on Spain's policy and methods in Cuba were that 
"Spain took a firm hold at last upon her priceless possession of 
Cuba: ^bulwark of the Indies, key to the New World.' The Is- 
land ceased to be a wayport of empire, a mere base of operations 
for exploitation of Mexico, the southern continents and Florida. 
It came to be prized not alone for its strategical importance but 
also somewhat for its own inherent value in sugar, in copper and 
in woods." 

This book, as the author announces in the introduction, was 
written on the basis of original documents existing in the Archive 
of the Indies at Seville, "with regard, however, to the few pub- 
lished works which are of value in a study of this portion of 
Cuba's development." The author then proceeds to a statement 
that the history of the Island has not been written until this 
present book. The statement is also made that in the compila- 
tion of this book, secondary books have been ignored, even Pezuela, 
because of the confidence that "there has passed through my 
hands a greater wealth of material for the writing of the history 
of Cuba than any other person has handled." It is usually dan- 
gerous to attempt a treatment of the institutions of Spanish 
America, even in the early period, without a reference at least, 
to the recognized authorities who have written on the general sub- 
ject. It is axiomatic that the exclusive use of documents may 
and almost always does lead one astray. Surely the judgment of 
those who have already written on Cuba and Spanish America 
should not be laid aside so summarily. Solorzano, Helps, Ban- 
croft, Eobertson, Lowery, Vander Linden, Moses should be con- 
sidered when one traces the early institution and movements in 
Spanish America. 

Although the writer acknowledges the necessity of citing au- 
thorities, there is not a direct citation in the book. The author 
has incorporated an imposing-looking legajo-list in the foreword 
of each section, but this is not sufficient. A multitude of errors 
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may be concealed in a legajo-list, and any scholar who desires to 
verify a statement or follow a lead indicated in this book will 
have to search through fifty legajos at least. For this, technical 
reason alone the book will fail to convince. It is avowedly an 
attempt at historical scholarship, composed without the necessary 
tools., and written in popular style, wherein Cuba is referred to 
as "a lemon little worth of squeezing'" (p. 212), Mazariegos is 
characterized as "the man for the job" (p. 245) and Gallegos got 
a "ducking in the bay/' being "doused" (p. 274) repeatedly. 

The most serious defect of the book lies in its lack of perspec- 
tive. While the repartimiento may have been a pestilence in 
Cuba, there is no inkling of the author's appreciation of its bene- 
fits in Cuba or elsewhere. The Church, the Inquisition and Span- 
ish bigotry are all characterized as if for the first time, when, as 
a matter of fact, only the old-fashioned or extremely superficial 
historical writer harps on that chord any more. It seems strange 
that more than a year of research in the best colonial archive in 
Spain could not be productive of a more enlightening and sym- 
pathetic treatment of Spain's early colonial institutions, which 
were a hundred years in advance of those of any other colonizing 
nation. A very summary review of the obvious phases of Eng- 
lish and French history will reveal that Spain was not alone in 
religious bigotry. The same may be said with regard to Spain's 
lust for gold, the blood-hound hunts and other cruelties so ma- 
liciously perpetrated. (Compare New England cruelties in 
Pequod and King Philip's Wars.) Unfavorable comment abounds 
in this volume relative to Spain's restrictive commercial policy, 
with contrasts to that of England and France. The author misses 
the splendid opportunity to recognize that Spain was a pioneer 
in the upbuilding of a commercial and colonial system and that 
her errors were but little more extensive than those of her com- 
petitors, during the early period. History does not justify the 
depiction of Drake and the other freebooters of his nation and 
time in the role of angels of righteousness and deliverance (see 
pages 28-36, 195-196, 211-212, 243-244, 271, 272.) However 
accurate may be the statements which Miss Wright makes, there 
is an undue and disproportionate emphasis on the defects and too 
little reference to the constructive work of Spain which was to 
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obtain through, three centuries and lay the racial, social and po- 
litical foundation for a discriminating and intelligent Common- 
wealth. 

Untranslatable Spanish words are very properly used in the 
text, but as long as it is possible to be absolutely correct, there 
is no excuse for the total absence of accents from such words as 
bohio, cedula, maravedi, clerigo, ineditos, coleccion, camara, fun- 
dicion, and every other word requiring an accent. Naburia (on 
page 152) appears as naboria on 195. One is correct. Mara- 
vedises (174) is' inaccurate. It is to be hoped that the volume 
which succeeds this, if there be one, may be written in the third 
person, and not in the first. Because it is written in English 
and gives a connected history of Cuba in the sixteenth century, 
this volume will be of use to the general reader and the class- 
room student. 



NEWS NOTES 



The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was held at Berkeley, California, on 
November 30 and December 1. At that meeting two papers of 
general interest to students of Spanish-American history were 
read. These papers were "A Forgotten Pioneer of American His- 
tory — John Gilmary Shea," by Father Joseph Gleason, of Palo 
Alto, California, and "The Influence of the United States in the 
Opening of the Amazon Eiver to the World's Commerce," by 
Professor Percy A. Martin, of Stanford University. 

Officers of the association for the ensuing year are : President, 
Eev. Joseph Gleason, Palo Alto, California; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor 0. H. Richardson, University of Washington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor W. A. Morris^ University of California; 
Members of the Council, Professor E. M. Hume of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, R. C. Clark of the University of Oregon, Waldemar 
Westergaard of Pomona College, and Miss Edna Stone of the 
University High School, Oakland, California. 

Mr. E. L. Doheny, Los Angeles multi-millionaire oil operator, 
has given $100,000 as an endowment for the Doheny Research 



